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PREFACE. 


UR  power  over  Nature , according  to  the  fine  obser- 
vation ofi  Bacon , increases  with  our  physical  know- 
ledge. The  remark  may  be  extended  to  moral  know- 
ledge ; fior  as  moral  causes  come  to  be  more  fully  under- 
stood, we  shall  not  only  be  better  enabled  to  regulate  our 
own  minds , and  the  minds  of  those  placed  within  the 
spheie  of  our  influence ; but  the  desire  to  exert  it 
will , as  in  other  instances , accompany  the  possession 
of  the  power . 

Upon  this  principle , Natural  History , which  has 
so  many  recommendations  besides , appears  to  be  the 
study , best  adapted  to  children . The  habit  it  con- 
fers of  observing  animals  would  obviate  the  propen- 
sity , now  so  common , to  torment  them  : Thus  would 
the  early  association  of  pleasure  with  cruelty  be  pre - 
vented ; and  hardness  of  heart , which  consists  in 
a disposition  to  be  agreeably  affeCled  by  the  sufferings  of 
sensitive  beings , or,  at  best , in  indifference  to  them 9 
probably  become  a very  rare  quality . 

But  the  knowledge  of  the  Natural  History  of  our 
own  species,  would,  I believe , be  productive  of  far  more 
beneficial  consequences  than  that  of  any  other  branch 
of  this  extensive  science . Parental  affeClion , especially 
that  of  mothers , seldom  requires  to  be  strengthened , 
but  it  requires , in  too  many  cases , to  be  directed. 
Now  to  give  it  a better  direction  is  obviously , with  regard 
to  its  objeCts,  the  same  thing  as  strengthening  it. 
Besides,  there  is  nothing  more  amusing  than  to  make 
observations , when  we  have  ayiy  principles  with  which 
we  can  compare  them.  Hence,  I conceive,  Children  must 
become,  if  not  more  interesting,  at  least  more  rationally 
interesting,  did  parents  but  understand  the  operatioit 
of  those  powers,  which,  though  we  are,  all  of  us,  every 
A 2 moment ' 
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■moment  exposed  to  them , affedl  children  with  tenfold 
violence , in  proportion  to  the  tenderness  of  their  frame. 

These  reflexions  on  Parental  Affedlion , apply 
equally  to  Self  Preservation . Both  principles  are  ever 
adlive  and  alert , But  both  require  a Guide  j for  as 
long  as  they  are  actuated  by  blind  feeling  alone , the 
chance  whether  they  shall  do  harm  or  good , is  pretty 
equal . 

two  considerable  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of 
every  attempt  to  disseminate  information  on  this 
important  subjedl.  In  the  frst  place , the  opinions  of 
different  practitioners  of  medicine  on  the  influence  of 
heat  and  cold  are  in  some  respedls  as  diametrically 
opposite  as  they  were  during  the  contest  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  small  pox . Now , as  it  would  be  a 
want  of  good  faith , to  lay  down , for  certain  and 
approved , any  disputed  observances , it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  ordinary  readers  umpires  in  a contro- 
versy between  professional  men : and  this  can  only  k& 
done  by  relating , with  stridl  adherence  to  truth , the 
principal  falls  with  which  we  are.  acquainted  on  the 
subject.  These  falls  seem  to  me  to  form  a body  of  evi- 
dence, such  as  no  unprejudiced  mind  can  resist , And , 
if  so,  it  is  not , in  the  present  case , necessary , that  any 
thing  should  take  place  like  the  occurrence  in  the  fable, 

' where  the  patient  expires  while  the  Dodlors  are  squab- 
' Sting, 

In  order  to  obviate  the  second  difficulty 5 I have 
endeavoured  to  write  in  a style  so  familiar  as  to  be 
intelligible , to  all  readers  and  all  hearers . My  pur- 
pose is  to  give  the  poor 9 in  particular , some  ideas  on 
the  art  of  rearing  children , and  to  teach  those  who 
are  grown  up  how  they  may  escape  several  serious 
disorders  as  well  as  some  of  those  lighter  ailments , 

■ which , in  this  fickle  climate , often  render  the  half  of 
life  uncomfortable . I have  confined  myself  to  a few 
topics , because  I really  doubt  whether  I shall  be  able  to 
treat  such  a subjedl  in  a manner  at  once  popular  and 
instrudlive.  If  it  should  be  thought  that  I have  suc- 
ceeded, it  will  be  easy  enough  to  go  forward  along  tlue 
same  track • 
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You  can  hardly  imagine,  my  friends,  what 
havock  Death  makes  among  the  younger  part  of 
poor  families  almoft  all  the  world  over,  and  in 
Britain,  as  well  aselfewhere.  Inoculation,  it  is  true, 
has  of  late  years  faved  thoufands  of  lives  ; for  the 
natural  fmall-pox,  whether  it  feizes  on  the  old  or 
the  young,  is  a moil  unmerciful  diforder.  In  fpite 
of  inoculation,  however,  it  is  lamentable  to  think 
what  multitudes  Hill  die  in  the  rearing.  Infants 
are  moft  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  accident  or  loll  by 
mismanagement;  and  children  the  next;  grown 
perfons  are  the  moft  hardy,  till  old  age  or  fecond 
childhood  comes  on  ; when  we  are  as  tender  as 
juft  after  we  are  born. — But  I mu  ft  mention  a few 
inftances  in  order  to  give  you  a better  notion  of 
the  great  mortality,  of  which  I am  fpeaking.  You 
will  then  be  fatished  what  a ferious  matter  this  is 
for  our  confideration  : and  you  will  hearken  more 
heedfully  to  the  directions,  which  I fhall  after- 
wards give  you  for  the  preiervation  of  your  own 
health  and  that  of  your  children. 

You  mu  ft  know  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land where  the  weather  is  exceedingly  cold  in 
winter  and  where  the  people  live  very  hardly,  it 
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is  nothing  uncommon  for  a mother  who  has  borne 
twenty  Cm  ildren, not  lo  have  two  alive.  You 
ma)  imagine  then  that  if  a poor  woman  in  that 
country  fhould  have  a large  family  and  rear  but 
half  her  children,  fhe  has  extraordinary  good  luck 
indeed. — But  you  may  think  that  as  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  are  a long  way  off,  and  as  the  living 
in  that  country  is  different  from  what  it  is  with  us, 
you  need  not  trouble  your  head  about  what  hap- 
pens there.  So  I (hall  give  you  an  inffance  nearer 
home.  Now  I can  affure  you  that  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  in  London  the  cafe  is  nearly  as 
bad.  In  London  half  the  children,  taking  all 
conditions  together,  die  before  they  are  five  years 
old.  But  as  the  children  of  the  rich  ieldom  or 
never  fuffer  for  want  of  food  or  cleanlinefs,  or  of 
attendance  when  they  are  fick,  the  lofs  falls  hea- 
vieflonthe  families  of  hard-working  people;  and 
it  is  mod  likely  that  not  lefs  than  one  half  of  their 
children  perifh  before  they  are  three  years  old. 

Take  one  inffance  more  and  then  I will  come 
to  the  point.  Laft  Oftober  I was  determined  to 
find  out  what  the  lofs  in  children  might  be  in  a 
lituation  different  both  from  the  Highlands  and 
from  London.  So  I made  the  enquiry  at  a little 
open  well-aired  town  in  Shropfhire,  where  the 
poor  have  the  better  chance  of  doing  well  as  firing 
is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Ail  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  who  had  no  way  of  livelihood  but  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  were  afkedhow  many  chil- 
dren they  had  had  in  all,  and  how  many  out 
of  them  were  dead. 

What  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  as  well  as  ex- 
ceedingly melancholy  to  think  upon,  is  this;  it 
appeared  from  my  inquiry,  that  the  largeft  families 
had  loft  moft  children  in  proportion.  There  were, 
I found,  in  this  [fmall  town  thirty  poor  families, 
that  had  had  fix  children,  or  upwards  of  fix  chil- 
dren, each.  The  whole  number  of  children  in 

thefe 
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thefe  thirty  families  was 246’ 

Out  of  which  there  were  already  dead, 90 

that  is,  above  one  child  in  three.  I lay,  already 
dead,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  expefted  that  many  more 
will  yet  be  cut  off,  before  they  attain  the  age  of 
manhood.  There  were  alfo  in  this  town  twenty- 
five  poor  families,  that  had  had  five  children  or 
'under,  each  ; the  whole  number  of  children  in 


thefe  twenty-five  families  was 102: 

Of  thefe  there  were  dead,  13' 

that  is,  not  onechild  in  eight.. 


Thefe  laff  children,  it  is  very  likely,  were  upon 
an  average  younger  than  the  children  of  the  larger 
families,  and  therefore  they  had  had  fewer  years 
to  die  in  : Yet,  even  making  all  reafonable  allow- 
ance for  this  difference,  the  dilproportion  of  deaths 
between  the  large  and  fmall  families  will  dill 
remain  very  great  and  lamentable,  as  it  is  an 
evident  proof  of  the  extreme  mifery  large  families 
muff:  endure. 

You  mayafkhow  this  matter  (lands  in  Briftol 
and  elfewhere.  I cannot  inform  you.  I have 
not  heard  that  any  drift  enquiry  has  been  made. 
So,  you  fee,  the  old  faying  dill  holds  good — out 
half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives . 
I wiih.  it  were  otherwife,  I confefs  ; for  the  pro- 
per remedy  can  never  be  applied*  till  the  evil  is 
thoroughly  underdood. 

Now  which,  think  you,  is  the  mod  likely,  that 
there  fhould  be  fomething  wrong  in  our  manage- 
ment ? or  that  three  parts  in  four  of  our  fellow 
creatures  fhould  be  doomed  unavoidably  to  perifh, 
before  they  come  to  their  full  growth,  without  an- 
fwering  any  other  purpofe  than  to  give  trouble  and 
endure  pain  ? If  this  lad  be  the  cafe,  then  of 
all  the  things  in  this  wide  world,  whetherliving  or 
dead,  the  human  frame  is  the  word  contrived  and 

executed, 
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executed.  And  I leave  you  to  judge  whether 
‘ fuch  a fuppofition  hands  to  reafon. — If  then,  our 
management  of  ourfelves  and  our  children  be 
wrong  in  any  material  points,  a flop  may  be  put 
to  this  exceflive  mortality,  for  we  fhould  only  have 
to  find  out  what  thefe  points  are,  and  to  fhape 
our  conduCl  accordingly. 

Being  fully  perfuaded  that  by  attending  to  cer- 
tain eafy  praClices,  at  prefent  negle&ed,  the  health 
of  children  and  grown  people  may  be  preferved 
and  their  lives  prolonged  : I defign  to  give  you 
fome  directions  about  thefe  praClices.  It  would  be 
eafiefl  to  give  fimple  directions.  But  I wifh  to 
make  you  comprehend  the  reafons,  upon  which 
they  are  founded.  This,  I am  aware,  will  be 
difficult  ; but,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  try, 
becaufe  people  feldom  do  any  thing  well,  except 
perhaps  fums  in  arithmetic,  unlefs  their  under- 
handing  be  convinced.  Then  they  go  to  work 
chearfully  and  execute  properly  what  they  fet  about. 

Do  not  expeCl  however,  that  I am  to  teach  you 
how  to  doClor  vourfelves  or  others.  It  is  impoi- 
fible  that  you  fhould  underhand  the  nature  or  the 
cure  of  diforders,  unlefs  you  had  fir fl  learned  a 
number  of  things,  each  of  which  requires  much 
ftudy  and  time.  Indeed,  whenever  a perfon,  who 
does  not  underhand  thefe  things,  undertakes  to 
meddle  with  phyfick,  he  hands  a chance  of  poifon- 
inghimfelf  or  fomebody  elfe  ; andthough(asis  com- 
monly faid  by  the  ignorant  by  way  of  excufe  for 
their  interference)  their  phyhc  be  fuch  as  if  it  does 
no  good*,  can  do  no  harm,  hill  by  keeping  away 
for  a while  a perfon  of  greater  fkill,  death  may  be 

the 

* Thefe  feemingly  fimple  things  are  fometimes  as  dange- 
rous to  play  with  as  edge-tools.  The  Hotwcll  water  and 
afles  milk  are  two  fimple  as  well  as  ufeful  things.  Yet  per- 
Jons  who  come  here  with  a ftrong  pulfe,  an  hard  tearing 
cough  and  fpitting  of  blood  withal,  often  find  to  their  colt 
how  mifehevious  they  are,  when  unadvisedly  ufed. 
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the  confequence;  for  afterwards  it  may  be  too  late 
for  the  moftfkilful  to  fave  the  patient. 

It  is,  in  truth,  ufual  enough  for  a pratling  Doftor 
when  the  el  deft  fon  is  ill,  to  pretend  to  make  my 
Lady  underhand  to  a tittle  what  is  the  matter  with 
him,  and  how  his  draughts  are  to  drive  the  disor- 
der out  of  his  body.  But  this  is  merely  in  the 
way  of  trade.  His  only  dehgn  is  to  give  her  an 
high  notion  of  his  Skilful  nefs,  in  order  that  fhe 
may  tell  among  her  acquaintance,  what  a fine  man 
D:r . Sleeklips  is  ! As  to  herfelf,  fhe  is  never  a whit 
the  wifer,  after  he  has  finifhed,  than  before  he 
began,  his  harangue.  Now  as  you  cannot  under- 
hand any  more  of  the  matter  than  my  Lady,  I 
(hall  confine  myfelf  to  what  it  lies  in  your  power 
toobferve  and  avoid. 

i.— You  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  comprehend  how 
much  a family  muft  Suffer  which  has  neither  a Suf- 
ficient, quantity  of  wholefome  food,  nor  cloathing 
enough  to  keep  out  the  coldiri  winter.  The  chil- 
dren efpeciallv  become  weak  and  contra£l  linger- 
ing diforders,  which  wear  them  away  by  degrees; 
or  elfe  they  are  mowed  down  at  once  by  the 
mealies,  forethroat,  fever,  or  any  violent  disor- 
der, that  may  happen  to  be  going  about.  To  keep 
the  children  ftrong,  and  in  good  plight  to  (land 
fucli  complaints,  there  is  but  one  way.  The  father  . 
mull  be  .Sober  and  induftrious  ; and  the  mother 
learn  to  manage  well.  Much  may  be  done  by  fore- 
call;  a crown  laid  out  with  care  will  go  as  far  to 
Supply  the  wants  of  a family  as  a pound  laid  out 
thoughtlefsly.  So  it  behoves  a mother  to  confider 
well  which  is  the  bell  way  to  lay  out  her  money  be- 
fore fhe  parts  with  it.  As  to  the  father,  I {hall  fay 
nothing  now  of  the  Shocking  confcquences  of  his 
drinking  hard,  as  I have  already  fet  them  forth 
at  large  in  the  History  ofi  Isaac  Jenkins.  Obferve 
only,  I befeech  you,  how  much  worfe  the  family 
muft  needs  fare,  when  the  father  is  a Sot,  the  larger 
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it  is.  For  as  more  mouths  are  to  be  fed  out  of  the 
pittance  of  his  wages  that  is  left  for  houfekeeping, 
the  lefs  will  go  to  each  mouth.  For  this  reafon, 
it  is  ufual  to  find  more  children  dead,  the  more  any 
poor  couple  has  had.  Thus  where  there  have  been 
as  many  as  eight  children  in  one  family,  you  fhall 
find  commonly  enough  two  or  three  or  four  dead  ; 
but  take  four  families  of  two  children  each,  and 
all  the  eight  children  fhall  often  be  alive  and 
hearty,  as  1 have  already  obferved. 

2.« — But,  in  the  fecond  place,  poor  people  are 
apt,  from  over-fondnefs,  to  gorge  their  children 
at  particular  times,  till  they  make  them  quite  ill. 
Enough , but  beware  of  too  much  is  the  true  maxim 
of  diet  for  all  ages  and  all  conditions.  Enough  is 
laid  to  be  as  good  as  a feast  j but  it  is  better  than  a 
feast , if  the  feaft  is  to  end  in  a furfeit.  I have  often 
had  perfons  (indeed  they  were  generally  rich  per- 
sons) complaining  tome  of  being  hotand  reftlefs  all 
night  and  having  a foul  tafte  in  their  mouths  every 
morning.  And  when  I came  to  examine,  what 
was  the  reafon  of  all  this,  I pray  you  ? Why,  they 
were  feldom  fatisfied  without  eating  more  than 
their  flomach  could  away  with  ; fo  there  lay  al- 
moft  conftantly  within  them  a fermenting  mafs  of 
undigefled  aliment ; and  no  wonder  this  fhould 
keep  the  body  all  night  on  the  fret,  fo  as  to  pre- 
vent the  perfon  from  getting  his  natural  reft.  No 
complaint,  as  every  body  knows,  is  now-a-days 
more  common  than  wind  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  : All  the  food  beyond  what  the  ftomach 
can  digeft  runs  into  fermentation  and  produces 
wind,  fome  kinds  of  food  more,  fome  lefs.  Hence 
I have  generally  found  that,  when  I could  pre- 
vail upon  people  to  be  moderate  in  the  ufe  of  a 
proper  diet,  this  complaint  was  greatly  relieved 
or  went  off  altogether.  Children  bear  to  be 
crammed  ftill  worfe  than  men  and  women ; and 
where  this  prattice  is  followed,  they  are  very  foon 
killed  by  miftaken  kindnefs. 

And 
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Anri  if  everyou  have  obferved  how  foon  children 
areinflamedandmade  drunk  with  fpirituous  liquors, 
you  may  judge  that  if  thefe  liquors  are  only  a 
flow  poifon  to  us,  they  are  a very  quick  poifonto 
them  : Unlefs  I could  fhew  them  to  you,  it  would 
be  impoffible  for  me  to  make  you  conceive  what 
,pale,  hupid,  miferable  obje&s  thofe  children  are, . 
whofe  parents  give  them  gin  or  brandy  ; which 
is  no  uncommon  pra&ice  in  fome  parts  of  this  c 
kingdom.  Stout,  healthy  children  need  no  fer- 
mented liquor  of  any  fort  ; as  to  fickly  children, 
winein  fmall  quantities,  or  beer  where  the  parents 
cannot  afford  wine,  may  be  good  for  them;  but 
they  only  wahe  the  life  and  hrength  of  others. 

3. — u I once  knew,”  fays  Dr.  Franklin,  66  an 
“ inflance  of  four  young  men,  who  having  worked 
66  at  harveh  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  a view 
ci  of  refrefhing  themfelves,  plunged  into  a fpring 
of  cold  water.  Two  died  upon  the  fpot,  a 
third  the  next  morning,  and  the  fourth  reco«* 
u vered  with  great  difficulty.”  A fummer  fcarce 
ever  palfes  over  our  heads  without  our  hearing  of 
fome  perfons  dying  fuddenly  in  confequence  of  a 
large  draught  of  cold  water,  when  they  are  hot. 

i believe  the  fudden  fhock  of  the  cold  water 
occahons  a cramp  of  the  mufcles  and  of  the  heart 
itfelf,  fo  that  it  flops  beating  and  will  no  longer 
drive  on  the  blood.  It  is  what  is  called  the  conducing 
power  of  water  for  heat  that  occahons  the  cramp,  to 
which  fwimmers  are  liable.  You  may  underhand 
what  I mean  by  the  conducting  power  from  the 
following  comparifon.  Every  black-fmith,  nay 
every  perfon  who  has  been  in  a black-fmith's  ^ 
ffiop,  knows  that  if  a piece  of  red-hot  iron  be 
plunged  in  water,  it  will  be  fooner  quenched  and 
cooled  than  if  it  be  held  in  the  air.  This  is 
becaufe  the  water  carries  away  or  conducts  the 
heat  faher  from  the  iron  than  the  air  does.  Now 
our  body  is  alfo  a good  deal  hotter  than  rivers  . 

and- 
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and  common  fprings,  the  water  cools  it  falter  than 
air  does  ; and  fo  occafions  cramps*. 

Towards  the  dole  of  the  meafles  I have  known 
cramps  and  contractions  of  the  hands  and  feet 
come  on,  when  weakly,  delicate  people  have  hap- 
pened to  be  fuddenly  cooled  : and  I am  acquainted 
with  a perfon,  who,  on  moying  a foot  into  a cold 
part  of  the  bed  is  often  feized  with  a pain  in  the 
bowels  which  I take  to  be  the  cramp. 

This  only  proves  that  people  fhould  be  cau- 
tious how  they  fuddenly  chill  themfelves.  And 
as  you  may  have  often  heard  before  of  the  danger 
of  fuch  a6ts  of  imprudence,  and  may  be  very  wil- 
ling to  believe  it,  I have  been  the  fhorter  upon 
this  head. 

4. — But  I fufpefl  you  will  be  furprifcd  to  hear 
and  flow  to  believe  what  I fhall  tell  you  next, 
which  is,  that  coughs  and  croups  and  rheuma- 
tifms,  and  I know  not  how  many  inflammatory 
diforders  befides,  that  attack  children  and  perfons 
in  the  flower  of  life,  arile  from  fuddenly  palling 
out  of  cold  into  heat.  This,  I am  aware,  will 
feem  a bold  and  an  hard  faying,  becaufe  it  is  con- 
trary to  what  is  commonly  apprehended.  But  as 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a point  which  can  fully  be 
proved,  and  as  the  life  and  health  of  thoufands  and 
tens  of  thoufands  depend  upon  conforming  to  it 
in  practice,  I mult  take  fome  pains  to  make  myfelf 
underflood,  and  you  mult  take  fome  pains  to 
underltand  me  ; fo,  perhaps,  by  each  moving  half 
way,  we  fhall  meet  in  the  middle. 

You  multobferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  when 
we  give  the  whole  body  or  any  part  of  it  a holy- 

day, 

* It  requires  great  knowledge  of  medical  fcience  to  dif- 
cover  whvcold  produces  cramp  in  thefe  inftances.  So  the 
followingconjecturc  is  defigned  for  the  confideraiion  of  pro- 
fellional  people  only.  Does  not  the  cold,  by  increafing  the 
irritability  ot  the  mufcles,  occafion  them  to  become  l'pafmo- 
dically  or  permanently  contracted  from  the*  fame  ftimuli, 
which  before  pioduced  only  moderate  contraction,  alternat- 
ing with  relaxation? 
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day,  it  will  be  the  frefher  afterwards  ; I need 
not  tell  you  how  much  brifker  and  fitter  for  buli- 
nefs  a perfon  in  health  rifes  after  a good  night’s 
reft.  But  there  are  fome  particular  cafes,  very 
curious,  and  fuch  as  you  may  never  have  heard  of. 
Thus  a friend  of  mine  has  obferved  thatdf  you 
draw  your  hat  over  your  eyes,  clofe  them  for  a 
minute  or  two,  hum  a tune  in  the  mean  time,  and 
then  open  your  eyes,  the  day- light  will,  for  a fhort 
time,  appear  brighter*  : that  is.  tne  eye  fees  better 
for  refting  for  a couple  of  minutes.  The  fame 
thing  holds  of  the  ftomach.  Perfons  who  have 
been  fhut  up  in  a coal  work  from  the  falling  in  of* 
the  fides  of  the  pit,  and  have  had  nothing  to  eat 
for  three  or  four  days,  will  be  as  much  intoxicated 
by  a bafon  of  broth  as  an  ordinary  perfon  by  three 
or  four  quarts  of  ftrong  beer.  Beer  or  wine 
before  dinner  affetfcs  the  head  more  than  after. 
And  a quantity  of  liquor  tha*  will  make  a perfon 
after  eating  only  merry,  (hail  make  him  mad  if 
he  has  been  faffing  long.  Accordingly  in  for- 
mer days,  when  the  Jefuits  wanted  any  defperate 
aftof  wickednefstobe  done,  theyrnfed  to  proceed  in 
this  manner.  After  pitching  upon  their  man, 
they  {hut  him  up  in  a large  chamber  lighted  with 
a fingle  candle,  no  bigger  than  a farthing  candle, 
and  hung  with  black  cloth,  on  which  were  painted 
hell  flames,  and  devils,  and  all  manner  of  terrible 
fhapes.  This  was  called  the  chamber  of  meditations : 
and  here  the  perlon  was  kept  meditating  and  fall- 
ing for  twenty-four  hours  ; he  was  then  worked 
up  to  the  pitch,  at  which  his  employers  wanted 
him,  by  an  intoxicating  draught ; and,  {hocking  as 
it  is  to  tell,  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  the  errand 
on  which  he  was  fometimes  lent  after  this  prepara- 
tion was  Murder.  If 

* Phyfiologifts  may  fufpeft  this  to  depend  on  the  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil,  not  on  the  accumulated  excitability  of 
the  retina.  But  the  light  continues  more  vivid  after  the  iris 
has  contra&ed.  In  making  this  experiment,  it  is  neceflary 
not  to  think  of  yifible  objefts,  and  the  lefs  a perfon  thinks  th« 
better. 
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If  ever  you  have  met  with  the  Narrative  of  the 
Mutiny  on  board  the  Bounty , you  muft  have 
obferved  over  and  over  again  what  a prodigious 
effeft  fpirituous  liquors  have  upon  men  who  are 
cold  and  hungry.  Captain  Bligh  was  fent  to 
Carry  a tree,  called  the  Bread  Fruit  Tree , [becaufe 
it  bears  a fruit  about  as  big  as  a child’s  head,  which, 
when  it  is  baked,  fomewhat  refembles  white  bread} 
from  the  South  Seas  to  the  Weft  Indies.  When 
the  fhip  was  off  Otaheite,  part  of  the  crew  muti- 
nied, and  put  the  captain  and  almoft  all  the. 
officers  on  board  the  fhip’s  boat  with  a very  fhort 
allowance  of  pruvifions,  and  efpecially  of  liquors; 
for  they  had  only  fix  quarts  of.  rum  and  fix  bot- 
tles of  wine  for  nineteen  men,  who  were  driven 
by  ftorms  about  the  South  Sea,  wet  and  cold  all: 
the  time,  for  near  a month.  Each  man  was, 
allowed  only  a tea-fpoonful  of  rum  a day.  But 
this  tea-fpoonful  refiefhed  thefe  poor  men,  be- 
numbed as  they  were  with  cold  and  faint  with 
hunger,  as  much  a&twenty  times  the  quantity  would 
thofe  who  are  warm  and  well-fed.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  fpirit  having  fuch  power  to  aft  upon 
men  in  their  condition,  they  never  could  have 
outlived  the  hardfhips  they  experienced.  . 

Now  nearly  the  fame  effeft  as  fhutting  and 
fhading  the  eyes  has  upon  the  fight,*  or  long  faff- 
ing upon  the  ftomach,  nearly  the  fame  has  cold  air 
or  cold  water  upon  any  part  it  touches : that  is  to 
fay,  the  part  being  firft  more  or  lefs  deadened  by 
the  cold,  is  afterwards  more  fenfible  to  heat. 
Try  an  eafy  experiment  andyoq  will  be  convinced. 
Keep  one  of  your  hands  in  cold  water  for  two  mi- 
nutes; then  put  both  hands  into  warm  water;  and 
the  hand  which  has  been  in  the  cold  waterfirft  will 
feel  much  the  warmer  of  the  two.  Or  elfe,  han- 
dle fome  fnow  with  one  hand,  while  you  keep  the 
other  in  your  bofom,  that  it  may  be  no  colder  than 
the  reft  of  your  body  ; now  bring  both  within  an 
equal  diftance  of  the  fire,  and  you  will  feel  how 

much 
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much  more  the  heat  affe&s  the  cold  than  the 
warm  hand.  This  would  be  a dangerous  experi- 
ment, were  the  hand  kept  too  long  in  the  (now, 
"or  if  the  fire  be  too  flrong.  For  in  fome  countries 
where  the  cold  is  much  greater  than  it  ever  is  in 
England,  it  is  common  for  people  to  have  their 
toes  and  fingers  and  ears  fo  troft-bitten  as  to  lofe 
all  their  feeling;  and  fhould  that  perfon  warm 
them  at  a fire,  or  put  them  into  warm  water,  a 
violent  inflammation  is  fure  to  come  on,  and  the 
part  mortifies.  So  they  are  obliged  to  let  cau- 
tioufly  about  bringing  the  part  back  to  its  natural 
feeling  ; and  how  do  you  think  they  manage? 
they  rub  it  hard  with  fnow,  by  which  means 
they  recover  it  in  the  gentled  and  molt  gradual 
manner  poffible. 

Now  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  a common 
cold,  attended  with  a running  at  the  nofe  and  a 
cough,  fuch  as  young  and  healthy  people  are  par- 
ticularly fubjefl  to,  is  an  inflammation  It  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  fmooth,  moift  fkin  which 
lines  the  noftrils  and  goes  down  the  wind-pipe 
into  the  lungs.  When  a perfon  travels  in  cold 
weather,  the  air,  every  time  he  draws  his  breath, 
brufhes  his  noftrils,  wind-pipe,  and  lungs;  and 
juft  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  outward  fkin,  it 
makes  thefe  parts  more  liable  to  be  inflamed  by 
heat.  If  you  attend  to  what  happens  to  you  in 
coming  out  of  the  cold  air  into  a warm  room,  you 
will  firft  of  all  perceive  a glow  within  your  nof- 
trils and  bread,  as  well  as  ail  over  the  furface  of 
your  body.  Soon  afterwards,  more  efpecially  if 
you  drink  warm  or  fpirituous  liquors,  a dis- 
agreeable drynefs,  or  hufkinefs  will  be  felt  in 
the  noftrils  and  breaft  ; by  and  by,  a fhort,  dry, 
tickling  cough  will  come  on ; you  will  perhaps  Shi- 
ver a little  ; this  will  make  you  draw  nearer  the 
fire  and  drink  fome  more  rum  and  water:  But  it 
will  be  all  to  no  purpofe.  The  more  you  try  to 
heat  yourfelf,  the  more  chilly  and  uncomfortable 
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will  you  become.  For  you  are  now  in  fora  fevere 
cold,  which  will  be  accompanied  with  a.fmart 
fever,  I wifh  you  with  all  my  heart  well  rid  of  it, 
and  fafe  from  the  complaints  which  fevere  colds 
are  apt  to  leave  behind  them.  Had  you  avoided 
the  fire  fide  and  the  heating  liquors;  and 
walked  about  in  the  cool,  gone  quietly  to  bed, 
or  taken  any  means  whatever  to  warm  yourfelf 
gradually,  all  had  been  well ; and  you  been  per- 
fectly able  to  go  about  your  bufinefs  the  next 
day— After  riding  in  the  rain,  till  I have  been 
thoroughly  foaked,  I have  had  a glow  as  if  my 
fkin  had  been  on  fire,  merely  from  putting  on  dry 
clothes  and  from  the  exercife  attending  the  change 
of  drefs.  At  the  fame  time  I have  felt  within  my 
nofirils  the  drynefs  and  heat  that  is  perceived  at 
the  beginning  of  a cold,  which  however  I have 
always  efcaped  by  keeping  cool  and  quiet  for  a 
time.  I have  known  this  exaClly  to  be  the  cafe 
with  others  ; and  I have  made  the  obfervation  fo 
often  that  I am  certain  it  is  right. 

Elderly  or  weakly  people  may  fay  that  upon 
going  out  of  a warm  ioom  into  a cold  air  they 
begin  to  cough  immediately.  I have  feen  it  often. 
But  \jais  cough  is  of  quite  an  oppofite  nature  to  a 
common  cold  and  the  cough  that  accompanies  it. 
You  may  underfland  this  the  better  from  another 
well-known  faCl.  Let  a flrong  healthy  perfon 
plunge  over-head  in  cold  water ; on  coming  out,  he 
will  feel  an  agreeable  glow,  which  is  in  truth  a 
flight  inflammation.  Now  let  a weakly  perfon 
do  the  fame  ; and  he  will  feel  no  glow  whatever  ; 
but  be  chilly  and  have  a dull  head-ach  all  day 
afterwards*.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  young 

and 

* If  weakly  pci  Tons,  as  pale,  chlorotic  girls,  are  ever  to 
be  plunged  in  cold  water,  a dofe  of  bark  with  aromatics 
fhotild  be  given  them  firft,  in  order  to  produce  the  glow. 
This  pra&ice  would  probably  be  ufcful  where  children,  dif- 
pofed  to  be  rickety,  are  dipped  in  cold  water.  This  hint 
is  for  the  pra&itioncrs  of  medicine. 
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and  flout  are  difpofedto  ftrong  inflammations,  but 
the  old  and  feeble  to  diforders  of  an  oppofite  kind. 

But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  a cold,  or  a 
pleurify  (which  may  be  confidered  as  a cold  of  the 
moft  violent  kind)  is  brought  on  by  having  the 
body  firft  cooled  or  wet,  and  then  heated  by  a 
fire  or  ftrong  liquors.  An  inflammatory  fore 
throat,  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  the  croup 
in  children,  or  the  rheumatifm  may  be  the  confe- 
quence,  according  as  this  or  that  part  may  happen 
at  the  time  to  be  difpofed  to  inflammation. 

I have  known  a labouring  man  in  a hard  fro  ft  come 
home  perifhing  with  cold.  He  has  immediately 
flown  to  the  fire,  kept  clofe  by  it  till  he  went  to 
bed,  and  in  the  mean  time  drank  a quantity  of  hot 
ale.  By  morning  he  has  had  a rheumatic  fever, 
which,  beingdll  treated,  has  left  him  a cripple  for 
life.  And  if  being  too  fuddenly  heated  can  in- 
flame a frozen  limb  till  it  mortifies,  why  may  not 
heat,  incautioufly  applied,  produce  that  lefs  vio- 
lent inflammation,  which  takes  place  in  rheumatic 
fever  ? 

That  pains  of  the  limbs  accompanied  with  fever, 
are  a&ually  produced  when  a perfon  goes  oiit  of 
cold  into  heat,  is  a matter  afeertained  by  very 
careful  experiment.  One  Richard  Edwards 
of  Liverpool,  an  healthy  man,  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  with  black  hair  and  a ruddy  complexion, 
went  into  fome  frefh  water,  which  was  about  the 
temperature  of  mild  weather  in  winter,  viz.  at  40° 
by  the  thermometer.  He  continued  in  this  water 
thirty-four  minutes,'  and  then  went  into  a w^arm 
bath  at  90  degrees,  that  is,  rather  below  blood 
heat — Here  for  the  firft  moments  he  felt  warm,  but 
his  hands  and  feet  were  pained,  and  in  two  mi- 
nutes, being  flill  in  the  warm  water,  he  fell  into 
a very  violent  fhiver.  Tfie  water  wasnow  heated 
6 degrees,  that  is,  it  was  made  as  warmas  blood, 
but  Edwards  ftill  felt  cold  ; he  remained  in  the 
warm  water  about  half  an  hour  and  the  heat  was 

increafed 
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increafed  10  degrees  above  blood  heat.  He  be- 
came very  Tick  and  languid,  a cold  fweat  covered 
his  face,  and  his  pulfe  grew  very  quick  and  feeble. 
He  was,  in  confequence  removed  into  bed,  but 
pa(Ted  a feverifh  night,  and,  next  day,  had  wan- 
dering pains  over  his  body,  with  great  weaknefs, 
refembling  the  beginning  flage  of  a fever. 

Now  it  can  make  no  difference  whether  a per- 
son pafs  out  of  cold  air  or  cold  water  into  warm 
air  or  warm  water  ; and  I have  feen  perfons,  who 
had  long  been  riding  in  the  cold  or  wet,  experi- 
ence feverifh  fhiverings  after  coming  into  a warm 
room,  fitting  near  the  fire,  and  drinking  wine  or 
ffrong  liquors.  Thefe  fhiverings  were  the  fore- 
runners of  a very  fevere  cold  or  rheumatifm. 

It  is  not  only  warmth,  fuddenly  applied,  that 
will  throw  any  part  of  the  body  after  it  has  been 
flarved  or  benumbed,  into  violent  a&ion  and 
bring  on  inflammation.  Strong  liquors  will  do 
the  fame;  and  fo  will  a vigorous  habit  of  bpdy  ; 
juft  as  in  the  cafe  already  mentioned,  a ftout  heal- 
thy perfon  will  feel  a glow  in  coming  out  of  the 
cold  bath,  which  a feeble  perfon  will  not,  in  any 
degree,  feeh  But  this  is  a nice  queftion,  and' 
perfons  of  the  faculty  would  be  very  apt  to  differ 
in  their  opinions  upon  it.  The  rule,  however, 
is  plain  and  indifputable  ; token  the  whole  body  or 
any  part  is  chilled , bring  it  to  its  natural  feeling 
and  warmth  by  degrees.  Heating  it  too  fuddenly 
will  bring  on  a cold , (which  diforder  ought  to  be 
called  a catarrh)  or  an  inflammation  of  the  chilled 
part,  or  fome  inflammatory  difeafe.  Chilblains , as 
every  old  woman  knows,  are  occafioned  by  un- 
warily heating  a cold  hand  or  foot.  Any  breaking 
out,  fubjeft  to  itch,  will  itch  much  more  violently, 
if  the  part  where  it  is,  be  firft  chilled  and  then 


what  has  been  already  f 

6 When  a cold , attended  with  a cough,  is  fas- 

tening upon  a perfon,  what  is  proper  to  be  done? 


heated.  The  reafon 


plain  from 


This 
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This  ought  generally  to  be  known,  as  the  poor 
cannot  afford,  and  others  at  firft  feldom  will  take 
the  pains,  to  feek  advice.  It  is  not  right,  then,  in 
the  beginning  of  a cold , to  make  the  room  where 
you  fit  warmer  than  ufual,  to  increafe  the  quantity 
of  bed  clothes,  to  wrap  yourfelf  in  flannel,  or  to 
drink  large  draughts  of  piping  hot  barley  water, 
boiled  up  with  raifins,  figs,  liquorice  root  and  the 
like.  This  is  the  right  way  to  make  the  diforder 
worfe,  as  confining  inoculated  perfons  in  warm 
rooms  tended  to  make  the  fmall-pox  more  violent. 
Perhaps  there  would  be  hardly  fuch  a thing  as  a 
bad  cold,  if  people,  when  they  find  it  coming  on, 
were  to  keep  cool,  to  avoid  wine  and  ffrong 
drink,  and  to  confine  themfelves  for  a fhort  time 
to  a fimple  diet,  as  potatoes  or  other  vegetables 
with  toaft  and  water.  I have  known  inftances 
of  heat  in  the  noftrils,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with 
a fhort,  tickling  cough,  and  other  fymtoms  threat- 
ning  a violent  cold , go  off  entirely  in  confequence 
of  this  plan  being  purfued.  I have  found  the 
pulfe  beat  from  12  to  20  ftrokes  in  a minute  lels, 
after  a perfon  at  the  onfet  of  a cold  haa  continued 
quiet  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a cool  room. 
Iii  O&oberlaft  (1792)  I knew  a gentleman,  who 
was  violently  attacked  by  the  influenza,  a diforder 
much  refembling  a common  inflammatory  cold. 
Pie  determined  to  try  whether  heat  or  cold  belt 
agreed  with  his  complaint.  So,  after  going  to  bed, 
he  would  keep  the  bed-clothes  upon  him  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  for  half  an  hour  throw  off  all  but  the 
fheet.  When  the  bed-clothes  were  upon  him,  he 
was  feverifh  ; when  they  were  off,  he  became 
cool,  comfortable,  and  fleepy.  He  tried  the  effe£l 
of  heat  and  cold  repeatedly  ; but  at  laft  while  he 
was  covered  only  with  the  fheet,  he  was  over- 
taken by  fleep,  and  in  the  morning  awaked  well, 
a little  weaknefs  excepted.  He  had  no  more 
fever  or  difagreeable  feelings. 


While 


While  it  was  yet  a matter  of  difpute  whether 
perfons  in  the  fmall-pox  fhould  be  kept  hot  or  cool, 
the  following  among  many  other  indances  of  a 
like  nature  happened.  A child,  highly  feverifh 
and  delirious,  was  taken  out  of  bed  and  held  at  an 
open  North  window  in  November,  when  the 
weather  was  very  cold  for  the  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  ground  covered  over  with  fnow.  The 
child  had  been  before  carried  about  the  room, 
which  feemed  to  relieve  its  didrefs  fomewhat, 
but  not  entirely.  It  was  kept  at  the  window  for 
an  hour,  within  which  time  the  rambling  of  the 
head  or  delirium  went  off,  and  the  fkin  became 
cool.  It  was  then  pwt  to  bed  and  covered  only 
with  the  fheet;  in  cenfequence  it  had  the  difeafe 
in  a very  mild  manner,  and  inftead  of  being 
blinded  while  it  had  the  diforder,  and  pitted  and 
Teamed  all  its  life  after,  it  had  only  twenty  or 
thirty  puftules  or  pocks. 

7. — It  is  unneceffary  to  fay  any  thing  in  praifc 
of  ckavUnesf)  and  fresh  air . Both  are  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  equally  wholefome  and  pleafant. 
To  fhew  how  indifpenfable  frefh  air  is  to  children, 
I {hall  lay  before  you  one  example  which  fets  the 
fa&  in  the  very  cleared  light.  In  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  at  Dublin,  two  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  forty  four  infants  01H  of  feven  thoufand  fix 
hundrea  and  fifty,  died  in  the  year  1782,  within 
the  fird  fortnight  after  their  birth,  that  is,  nearly 
every  fixth  child.  They  almod  all  died  in  con- 
vulfions,  of  what  the  nurfes  called  nine-day  fits9. 
becaufe  they  came  on  within  nine  days  after  their 
birth.  Thefe  children,  many  of  them,  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  their  thumbs  were  drawn  into  the 
palms  of  their  hands;  the  jaws  were  locked,  the 
face  was  fwelled  and  looked  blue,  as  though  they 
were  choaked.  This  lad  circumdancc  led  the 
phylicians  to  conclude  that  the  rooms  in  the  hof- 
pital  were  too  clofe;  and  hence  that  the  infants 
had  not  a fufficient  quantity  of  good  air  to  breathe. 
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Tills  made  them  fall  upon  contrivances  to  change 
the  air  in  the  rooms,  where  the  children  were, 
frequently.  Air  pipes,  6 inches  wide,  were 
placed  in  the  ceiling  of  each  room.  Three  holes, 
ail  inch  wide,  were  bored  through  each  window 
frame  ; and  a number  of  holes  were  made  in  the 
doors.  Thus  the  rooms  were  kept  fweet  and 
fiefh  ; and  the  confequen.ce  has  been  that  not  one 
child  dies  now,  where  three  ufed  to  die.  It 
appears  from  the  regifter  that  in  the  hofpital 
In  1758  out  of  462,  there  died  54; 

In  1759  42°>  --------  95; 

In  1763  560,  116; 

In  1777  847>  *47* 

In  1778  936,  127  ; 

In  1779  ....  1026,  146; 

But  after  the  alteration  ol  the  rooms,  as  to  airinefs, 
the  following  were  the  numbers  in  three  years  : 
In  1786  out  of  1372,  there  died  51  in  the  hofpital ; 

In  1787 13 75?  - 595 

In  1788 1496, 55; 

So  that  above  twice  as  many  died  out  of  560 
before  the  alteration  as  out  of  1496  afterwards. 

All  creatures,  that  are  deprived  of  air  fit  to 
breathe,  die  in  convulfions.  Bad  air  is'  not,  I 
know,  the  only  caufe  why  children  are  fo  often 
affe6led  by  convulfions  ; but  it  is  probably  a fre- 
quent caufe.  ‘Fewer  children,  as  far  I can 
find,  die  convulfed  at  prefent  than  formerly. 
This  is  becaufe  the  rich  learn  either  from  books 
or  conversation  with  phyficians,  furgeons,  or  apo- 
thecaries, how  neceflary  frefh  air  is  to  life  and 
health*  Hence  they  keep  their  houfes  well 
aired ; but  the  poor  and  fervants  are  not  made  to 
comprehend  this  matter  properly  ; fo  they  them- 
felves  and  thofe  about  them,  from  neglefiing  to 
open  their  windows,  are  drawing  in  a foul,  tainted 
air  great  part  of  their  time,  by  which  means  fome 
diforders  are  brought  on  and  others  rendered 
worfe  than  they  would  naturally  be. 
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8. — The  rule  that  ought  to  be  followed  in 
cloathing  is  very  Ample.  Keep  children  cool,  but 
(lo  not  starve  them . Too  great  heat  is  of  itfelf  bad 
for  children,  but  when  they  have  been  ftarved 
beforehand,  it  is  death,  as  I have  already  abun- 
dantly explained.  By  dire&ing  children  to  be 
kept  cool,  I mean  that  they  fhould  be  cloathed  fo 
as  not  to  complain  of  being  cold.  Warmth  be- 
yond this  makes  them  feeble  and  tender.  The 
main  difficulty  in  a poor  family  will  be  to  find 
cloathing  and  bedding  enough  to  keep  out  the 
cold  by  day  and  by  night. 

9.  — Weakly  people,  whether  juft  grown  up  or 
advanced  in  life,  are  commonly  advifed  to  wear 
fiannel.  The  advice  is  right  and  proper.  Flannel 
hinders  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body  from 
flying  off  too  quickly  ; or  in  other  words  it  pre- 
vents the  body  from  being  too  fuddenly  chilled. 
It  alfo  drinks  up  the  moifture  of  the  fkin  and 
prevents  chills  in  this  way  too. 

But  the  misfortune  is  that  the  wearers  of  flan- 
nel often  wear  it,  even  in  fummcr,  next  the  fkin, 
in  (lead  of  over  the  fhirt.  By  this  they  weaken 
themfelves  fl ill  more,  and  often  keep  themfelves 
in  a conftant  fever.  They  alfo  become  fo  tender 
that  the  leaft  breath  of  air  brings  on  a difagreeable 
chill.  I have  known  feveral  perfons  made  ill  by 
wearing  fiannel  next  the  fkin  in  warm  weather, 
and  cured  by  fhifting  it  above  the  fhirt — When 
thofe  who  wear  flannel  next  the  fkin  are  too  lazy 
to  take  it  off  at  night,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  it 
weakens  them  in  ftill  a greater  degree. — Though 
it  is  plain  enough  why  flannel  next  the  fkin  wears 
away  the  ftrength.  I am  notfure  that  every  reader 
willunderftand  me.  But  the  fa-ft  is,  that  woollen 
frets  the  fkin  and  thus  exhaufts  or  drains  the 
animal  power.  You  may  fay  perhaps  that  fora 
few  days  indeed,  flannel  feels  uncomfortable, 
but  the  fkin  is  foon  reconciled  to  it;  how  then 
can  it  fret  tire  fkin  afterwards  ?-— You  are  to 
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undertone!  thatapart  may  befretted  or  irritated,  and 
the  whole  frame  thrown  thereby  into  diforder  with- 
out our  feeling  any  thing  painful  or  difagreeable 
at  the  part.  A thoufand  intonces  of  this  may  be 
feen  every  day.  But  one  will  ferve  for  all. 
The  heart  in  a fever  fhall  be  fo  fretted  as  to  beat 
twice  as  often  asufual;  and  yet  no  pain  is  felt  at 
the  heart.  The  kidneys  work  fometimes  ten 
times  as  hard  as  at  others,  yet  nothing  is  felt  in 
our  loins;  only  fo  much  the  more  urine  is  palled. 
In  like  manner  the  fkin  is  fretted  and  pricked  by 
the  points  or  piles  of  the  woollen,  and  made  to 
throw  out  more  moifture  than  the  body  can 
fpare,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  very  working  of 
the  veflels  to  throw  it  out,  imperceptibly  wears 
away  the  ffrength. 

I fhould  conclude,  for  the  prefen  t,  with  this 
caution  againlt  wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin 
in  Summer,  if  I did  not  Hill  fufpefl  that  you 
would  be  Hurtled  at  the  idea  of  colds  or  catarrhs 
being  occafioned  by  heat  after  a perfon  has  been 
ftarved.  I fhall  therefore  give  you  the  opinion  of 
a much  older  phyfician  than  mylelf.  T his  is  Dr. 
W iTHERiNG  of  Birmingham , who,  in  a letter  1 have 
received  fiom  him  frnce  Melfrs.  Bulgin  and  Roller 
began  to  print  thefe  dire&ions,  and  which  the  Dr. 
allows  me  to  publifh,  writes  as  follows  : “ A fudden 
“ change  from  cold  external  air  to  that  in  an 
heated  room  is  certainly  a much  more  frequent 
u caufe  of  inflammatory  affeflionsof  thelungs,  See. 
“ than  has  hitherto  been  generally  fuppofed  : it 
fi;  is,  I believe,  the  molt  general  caufe  of  taking 
;i  cold.”  So  far  the  Dr.  agrees  with  me  : he 
differs  from  me  a little  as  to  the  confcquences  of 
going  from  an  hot  into  a cold  room,  as  you  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  when  I print 

the  whole  of  his  letter,  which  I fhall  do  foon 

I can  quote,  befides,  the  authority  of  another 
Phyfician  of  great  eminence,  who  had  better 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  effeft  of  cold  and 
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wet  than  mod  men.  This  is  Sir  John  Pr  ingle, 
who  attended  the  army,  as  phydcian,  during  one 
of  our  German  wars.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
rheumatifms  and  catarrhs  ( 'colds J are  not  produced 
by  cold  or  moidure,  becauie  he  often  law  num- 
bers of  men,  nay,  whole  regiments,  foaked  to  the 
fkin,  without  rheumatifm  or  catarrh  being  in  a 
dngle  indance  produced.  Thus  Sir  John  found 
abundant  reafon  for  believing  that  thefe  diforders 
are  not  produced  by  cold  alone,  as  is  commonly 
fuppoied.  But  he  went  no  further.  He  did  not 
fee  that  the  mifehief  arifes  from  heat  or  other 
stimulants  applied  too  quickly  afterwards. 

Now , my  good  Readers , you  may  have  taken  notice , 
that  there  are  three  things  zohich  almojl  every  per f on 
gives  himfelf  credit  for  under /landing,  whether  he  has 
taken  any  pains  to  make  himfelf  mafler  of  them  or  not, 
Thefe  arc  1.  The  art  of  mending  a dull  fire  2.  Poli- 
tics : and  3.  Phyfic . Since , therefore , you  will  needs  have 
your  notions , right  or  wrong , concerning  health  and  dif- 
eafe , 1 confidered  it  as  a commendable  aElion  to  offer 
y$u  fuch  as  I believe  to  be  jufier  than  thofe  you  com- 
monly entertain,  I have  often  had  occafion  to  remark 
that  thofe  very  notions  which  medical  people  have  long 
fince  cafit  off  as  being  erroneous , are  at  this  moment 
current  among  others — to  the  no  fmall  detriment  of 
themfelves  and  their  friends , as  well  as  to  the  vexation 
and  hindrance  of  thofe  who  art  called  in  to  cure  them , 
.when  they  are  ill, 

END. 
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